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The lively fancy of Youth, buoyed up by hope, paints every scene of life in 
bright and glowing colours—never once suspecting that the dark shades of 
disappointment, sickness and death are also necessary to complete the pic- 
ture. 

Leuwenbergius. 


Ouivia was the only daughter of a respectable Physician. 
Her father, being himself a gentleman of a finished education, 
had taken effectual care that she should enjoy every means 
of improvement. She was well versed in most of the branch- 
es pursued in the higher female seminaries, and her mind was 
enlarged by a familiar acquaintance with a judiciously selec- 
ted number of authors upon useful and ornamental subjects, 
To an understanding thus cultivated, there was united in her 
an amiable and still a somewhat peculiar disposition : she was 
frank, yetreserved. The former was the offspring of nature ; 
the latter, the result of habit. Her reserve arose not from 
the fact that experience had taught her to be suspicious of 
those around her; nor was it because she was naturally un- 
confiding. Neither was it that she was constitutionally indif- 
ferent to passing events; but because she had no sister or 
other inmate to whom she had from her earliest years been 
accustomed freely to unfold her thoughts and feelings, as they 
rose. She was yet however susceptible of the deepest and 
liveliest emotions and had the keenest relish for society. In 
her external appearance, there was nothing that would be 
called beautiful, nor were her features even more than com- 
monly regular; and still the whole expression of the face 
caused the beholder to gaze and instinctively say here dwells a 
noble snirit. You did not perceive upon her cheek the fresh- 
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ness of the rose of Sharon, but there was the more delicate. 


and more interesting whiteness of the lily of the valley ; while 
her countenance was lighted up by a piercing black eye, 
which, whether softened by affection or brightened by joy, 
shot forth peculiar graces. 

Living in the neighbourhood of a distinguished University, 
she often happened in the company of the young gentlemen 
there pursuing their studies. Her father too was himself a 
graduate of the Institution and, though now descending the 
vale of years, felt strongly attached to his 4/ma Mater. ‘He 
was wont to dwell with pleasure upon the interesting scenes 
of his early days ; and, witha merry heart, would often re- 
count the adventures of a college life: by the most happy 
strokes, he would sketch the peculiarities and other prominent 
traits of a Classmate’s character; and such was his graphical 
skill, that for the moment you would think you really saw the 
person he described. No wonder then that Olivia was par- 
tial to those now walking in the paths of literature and science : 
“They are treading,” thought she, “ in the footsteps of my 
father.” With a life like theirs, she had naturally been accus- 
tomed to associate most of her ideas of happiness: she there- 
fore loved their company and enjoyed their conversation. 

Among the number, whom her father had seen fit to wel- 
come at his house, was young Albert—possessed of a spotless 
characier, a finished mind and winning manners. His visits, 
once begun, were oftenrepeated. Mutual partiality was suc- 
ceeded by friendship ; and friendship, by emotions more in- 
teresting. Atlength, the crisis arrived, and the hand of Al- 
bert was proflered to Olivia. I will not attempt to delineate 
the ecstacy of the blisful, yet awful, moment. While the heart 
leaps and dances with joy, an overwhelming thought intrudes : 
she is now to link her destiny with that of another and tode- 
termine an event that will give the hue and character to the 

remainder of her present and, it may be, to the whole of her 
future life. _Her mother had long rested in the silent grave, 
and with a sister, she had, as I have said, never been bless- 
ed; she hastens therefore, with filial confidence and affection, 
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to uribosom herself to her father. The experience of a long 
life having greatly weakened his confidence in mankind, he 
slightly alluded to what was not unfrequently the result of 
these affairs: he highly regarded Albert, he said, but the 
time of their proposed union was necessarily distant and one, 
or both of them, might in the interim gradually and without 
great criminality lose their present strong attachment. 
“ Never, never !””—-exclaimed Olivia, wounded by the sugges- 
tioa— Never shall our hearts cease to beat in unison.” The 
affectionate father, overcome by her entreaties, prudently 
withdraws his surmises and permits her to follow the dictates 
of her own understanding. 

The emotions that had before been suppressed, she did not 
now care to conceal : the affection, that had hitherto been 
checked by fear and uncertainty, now rapidly increased and 
was constantly acquiring new strength, as weeks and months 
slipt away. Their views insensibly became more and more 
assimilated, until the very expression of their countenances 
seemed to be cast anew and plainly to declare that kindred 
spirits resided within their bosoms. Thus they 

——— “ crew together 
Like a double cherry, seeming parted ; 
But yet a union in partition,— 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem :”” 

Albert’s course in the University was at last finished ; and 
it became necessary for him to return to his friends in the State 
of in order to complete his profession and to prepare for 
establishing himself in life. This was to be accomplished be- 
fore the happy era of the consummation of their nuptials.— 
You need not be told that they seperated with much reluct- 
ance and deep regret. But their sorrow was greatly abated 
by the unshaken confidence each reposed in the strength and 
constancy of the other’s affection: the delightful reflection 
also that this absence was to be the very means of hastening 
their union, united to the fond hope of untold years of enjoy- 
ment they would yet spend together, disrobed the event of the 
melancholy aspect it would otherwise have worn. 

Albert’s father, though without education himself, was de- 
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scended from a highly respectable and ancient family, and he 
was likewise a man of great wealth. Property and rank were 
therefore almost of course circumstances of vast moment in his 
view—far more valuable, than any moral worth or intellectual 
acquirements. In the progress of time, he accidentally dis- 
covered that letters were frequently sent and others as fre- 
quently received by his son from under a female hand, and 
postmarked with the name of the city, in which the latter had 
finished his education. On further enquiry, he ascertained 
that Albert was actually engaged to a young lady without for- 
tune and without family distinction. This was enough: he 
wanted no other proof of the unsuitableness of the match. He 
threatened to disinherit his son immediately, if he did not at 
once break off the engagement and solemnly pledge himself 
never to resume it. 

Albert’s composition was of the description that is suddenly 
struck and easily attracted ; and unhappily, he could as sud- 
dénly and as easily (as is usually the case) lose the attraction, 
when other objects arrested his attention. He had, it was 
true, been most ardently attached to Olivia; but absence had 
already considerably abated his ardour, and time had mode- 
rated his feelings. The magical delusion of affection had be- 
gun tovanish. He had mingled in other circles sufficiently to 
discover that Providence has not concentrated all its charms 
in any Single individual, and he already more than suspected 
that there were many ladies with whom he could pass his days 
happily enough. Still he considered himself obligated to 
Olivia, and could not endure the thought of deserting her. 
But if he continued constant; he had to forfeit his father’s fa- 
vour, and submit to be turned adrift upon the world. His pe- 
cuniary expectations too must all be blasted in the bud. He 
therefore, though reluctantly, determined to give up his once 
dear Olivia, and accordingly acquaints her with his determina- 
tion ; and in such a way astocast all the blame upon his 
father. 

- Olivia was overwhelmed by the dreadful tidings, and it 
seemed as if the hand of death had overtaken her. The inte!- 
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ligence had likewise been communicated in such a manner, as 

to lay all resentment to sleep—a most unhappy circumstance : 

Had her indignation only been excited, she could have tri- 

umphed over the calamity, keen and cutting as it was.’ But 

she soon began to pity her Albert, and lament his supposed 
sufferings. Her sorrow too was not of the kind, that bursts 
forth and relieves itself by sobs and tears and sighs, and then 
flees away. But like the fathomless river, it ran deep and still : 

it secretly and silently made its fatal ravages. The recollec- 
tion of her heedless confidence, and of her disregard of the can- 
did cautions ofan endeared father (who had died a few months 

before) was constantly present to her mind. Sorely disap- 

pointed and already broken-hearted, she now finds herself 
without a parent—without her Albert—and without means of 
support. Her health was gradually undermined; for an un- 
seen worm ceasely gnawed upon her vitals. She pined and 
wasted away. Being constitutionally disposed to derange- 
ment as, according to some, the jet colour of her eyes indica- 
ted, she fell a victim to this most dreadful of maladies, and 
at last died—the unhappy tenant of an Asylum. 


Discretion. 


Messrs. Editors, 

A friend of mine now travelling in foreign countries occa- 
sionally sends me sketches of the manners and customs of the 
people whom he meets, and of the different Literary and 
Scientifick Institutions which he has an opportunity to visit. 
His predecessors have been so learned, diligent and elaborate 
in their descriptions of almost every thing worthy of notice, 
that I find little novelty in some of his letters. In the last I 
received however is an account ofa Society for Criticism on 
Preaching, which I do not recollect ever to have seen men- 
tioned. Though his letters were not intended for the public 
eye, I will take the liberty to gratify yourreaders without his 
consent—for notwithstanding his excessive modesty, I doubt 
not when he returns a host of importunate friends will prevail 
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on him (much against his inclination) to publish at least @ 
couple of volumes. Whether they will all have been written 
at the time of their date, or afterwards in his closet, is of no 
manner of conseqnence to the reader :—description is descrip- 
tion still, whether taken from the object itself, or from the 
impression of the object on the mind,—and provided the travel- 
ler is a man of veracity—and a suitable addition be made for 
the difference between the impression and the actual view, a 
correct idea of all he has seen, heard and said, may be easily 
obtained. 

I am the more strongly induced to give publicity to the let- 
ter I mentioned, that my fair country-women, who seem very 
little disposed to this kind of criticism, may be excited by the 
example of their foreign sisters to employ their powers of 
mind in a field of so much usefulness to themselves, and bene- 
fit to the world. The utility of the example and the practica- 
bility of the design do not require me to tell the location of 
this Society. On the veracity of a traveller 1 protest that such 
a society does exist—and may be easily known from its influ- 
encc on the morals of the people in its neighbourhood. Con- 
cerning its origin and progress, my correspondent writes thus : 
** About eight years since, a number of respectable and enter- 
prising ladies, who had long been in the habit of dissecting 
every Sermon they heard, being convinced by the numerous 
Associations springing up around them, that little good could 
be done by individual, in comparison with united, exertions, 
formed a Society expressly for the purpose of criticism on 
preaching. A constitution was adopted, witha suitable pre- 
amble explaining the object of their union—the importance— 
necessity—and practicability of that object—and inviting 
others to form auxiliaries to the parent Society. I have spent 
some time in this place to witness the effects of so novel an 
Association, and from its happy consequences, am exceeding- 
ly desirous that similar institutions may be formed in America. 
To expedite such a measure, as I shall not return to my coun- 
try for several years, | will, together with a description of one 
of their meetings, also send you a copy of the Constitution 
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and the Preamble, which I was permitted, in consideration of 
the use I intended to make of it, to copy from their records. 
Do, my dear friend, be active in this object, and I shall hope at 
my return to find every clergyman a Blair, and every audi- 
ence an assembly of Athenians.” 

Preamble. “The object of this Association is, by candid, 
judicious and able Criticism on Preaching to improve our own 
taste, and the style and manner of the Clergy. In all Criti- 


cisms, the chief attention shall be turned to the style of the 


composition—to the sentiments, as novel or thread-bare—as 
ingenious or dull—to the gesture of the preacher, as clumsy or 
elegant—as forbidding or attractive—to his voice, as harsh or 
musical—as monotonous or well-inflected—to his pronuncia- 
tion, as vulgar or polite—as careless or easily precise. 

The importance of our object it will need little argument to 
illustrate. We rely on these two undoubted principles: 
that the cultivation of taste refines the moral feelings—and 
that the Clergy have a powerful influence on the public taste. 
The former of these principles is affirmed by, many able phi- 
losophers—and the latter is substantiated by experience. Our 
efforts then all concentrate in improvement—for while we 
shall improve the taste of the Clergy by our Criticism, the 
same process will improve our own—and refine and ennoble 
our moral feelings. = 

With bleeding hearts we turn from the importance. to the 
Necessity of such an Institution, We cannot look with compo- 
sure upon the danger to which ourselves and our friends are 
exposed from the vitiated taste which has entered the desk. 
Rarely do we listen to a sermon in which there is no incorrect 
sentence, or mixed figure :—and not a few sermons are entirely 
destitute of.ornament and fancy. But the evil does not stop 
here—for the elegance of our manners is exposed to injury by 
the awkward gesture and ungraceful position of the preacher. 
For another reason we think our institution absolutely neces- 
sary: the style of composition is very generally allowed to 
be an index to the qualities of the heart—and every body 
knows that an amiable disposition will unfold itself in easy and 
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genteel behaviour. How then can we trust ourselves to the 
superintendence of those, whose unpolished style and manner 
bear witness that they are destitute of the nice sensibilities 
which every preacher ought to possess? The evil calls loudly 
for a remedy—and though much may be done by individuals, 
the old prejudice of preferring good doctrine to smooth sen- 
tences, and sincere earnestness to counterfeited zeal and stud- 
ied gracefulness, is so strong, that we are convinced by long 
experience no scheme will be effectual but the one we have 
adopted.” 

The Preamble alsoargues at some length, in favour of the 
Practicability of the scheme,—but as this in modern projects is 
comparatively of little importance—and as experience has 
shown the scheme to be practicable, I will omit the remainder. 

My limits wall not permit me at present to give a full view of 
their Constitution—or of the meeting which my friend describ- 
ed—or,of the very visible effects which the Society produces 
on the ton@of morals in its neighbourhood. It is sufficient to 
mention that the qualifications for admission are almost unrea- 
sonably severe—and that all the officers must possess almost 
unrivalled acquisitions : for example, th: President—who is to 
decide on the character of the Sermon, and the talents of the 
Preacher—is required to have read at least twelve Novels, some 
half dozen fashionable Poets—besides almost all Blair’s Lec- 
tures—and the title page of Kame’s Elements of Criticism, 
and Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetorick. 

I shall take a future occasion to present you with more of the 
subject. Yours, &c. PHILOCLERICUS. 


; 


—— 1 


TO THE TRAGICK MUSE—A FRAGMENT. 


But oh Melpomene: thy lyre of woe— 

To what a mournful pitch its keys were strung, 

And when thou bad’st its tones of sorrow flow, 

Each weeping muse, enamour’d, o’er thee bung : 

How sweet—how heav’uly sweet, when faintly rose 

The song of grief, and at its dying close 

The soul seem’d melting in the trembling breast 

The eye in dews of pity flow’d away, 

Aad ev’ry heart, by sorrow’s load opprest, 

To infant softness sunk, as breath’d thy mournful lay. C. EB. 








